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such marked disparity between these latter elements in the Old World civilization and
those of the Westerners.
Perhaps less obvious, but possibly as important, was the basic fact that the
civilizations of the East had long and well-established systems of organized education
that had helped to create a stable and durable sense of civilizational identity not easily
shaken by alien intruding ideologies. The educational systems of the Amerindian
civilizations, while recognizably organized, were less complicated and less reliant upon
literate, coherent, and systematic bodies of knowledge deeply rooted in the intel-
lectual traditions of the people. The Graeco-Roman-Christian-Western forms of educa-
tion were more attractive and persuasive to the few Amerindians who were exposed to
them than they were to Indian, Chinese, and Japanese intellectuals.
More obvious reasons for the quick and decisive conquest of Amerindians by the
Spaniards were the use of firearms, horse-mounted soldiers, the agressive determina-
tion, not to say the ruthless cruelty, of the conquistadores and the evangelical zeal of
the Christian missionaries, along with weaknesses within the Amerindian societies
themselves. The Aztecs in Mexico and the Incas in Peru had only had a century or two
of experience in conquering and ruling subject tribes as they forged their empires. Each
was having trouble in maintaining control over dissident peoples who were restless
under their rule by the early sixteenth century. In contrast, the Spanish rulers,
warriors, and missionaries were riding the crest of a wave of militant political and
religious reconquest, an 800-year-old process of driving the Moslem Moors out of
Spain that culminated in 1492. The last Moslem stronghold in Granada was captured
by Ferdinand and Isabella in the same year that Columbus discovered America. All this
came as the various Spanish regions and states were being welded into a strong and
centralized monarchy headed by Isabella of Castille and Ferdinand of Aragon.
The goal of spiritual reconquest was thus transferred to the New World by the
missionaries who accompanied the conquistadores just as the goal of physical and
material conquest motivated the latter. In its crassest form conquest meant to the
Spaniards power and wealth; in its humanitarian form the Spaniards couched conquest
in terms of Christianizing and civilizing the Amerindians. What Christianizing meant
was clear enough: teach the Amerindians the forms of Christian worship, baptise them,
induct them into the rituals and formulas of the Roman Catholic Church, and induce
them to abandon their traditional religious rites, which sometimes involved human
sacrifice. What civilizing meant was less easily determined, but it usually meant
adoption of the forms of moral conduct, customs, and manners of Spanish Europe.
These usually included adoption of Western forms of dress, language, and speech,
monogamous marriage, and the use of metal tools for agriculture, mining, and building
construction that had long been a part of the urban civilizations of the Middle East,
Asia, and Europe. Accompanying the idea of settled agricultural cultivation of the land
(where it was not already practiced) went the notion of orderly and disciplined habits
of work (under the direction of the Spaniards).
Most Spaniards of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries assumed that peoples
who did not have their forms of civilization were uncivilized, and therefore needed to
be subjected to their civilizing process. What they did not realize or did not take the